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R Í 
by Jenny Murphy @ At first glance the 
children are do- 


ing what any 


other group of kids 
| lo lake might be doing in an 
after-school activity 

a 


program. Some are singing and learn- 

ing parts for a musical. Others 

are intently painting bright 

blue designs on strips of white sheets. Another group is 
using wire and plastic to build models. Down the hall, 
a roomful of children are eating cookies and having 
juice. But taking a closer look, you find 9-, 10-, and 11- 
year-olds are learning parts for a production of Gilbert 
& Sullivan’s “The Mikado.” Those involved with 
painting are drawing on their knowledge of Japanese 
culture to give an authentic look to designs they are 
putting on kimonos made from sheets. Those making 
making models are in fact piecing together pocket 
adding machines, a task their teacher says even adults 
have problems with. The cookie eaters are also 
struggling with chopsticks, trying to pick up each 
morsel with the traditional Japanese eating utensil. 
They're practicing for next week’s guest who will be 
food. All this activity is 


cooking Japanese 


and the Gifted Child: : 


accompanied by the usual chatter and horseplay that 
are inevitable when children get together. 

It’s another typical afternoon in the life of the After 
School Program for gifted and talented children 
under the direction of GW’s Reading Center, a part of 
the School of Education and Human Development. 
This is the second full year for the program which 
originally began four years ago as an experimental 
summer activity with all scholarship students. It’s now 
a self-supporting year-round program that does no 
advertising, its reputation spread by word-of-mouth. 

Twice a week 71 children, grades 2-8, from all over 
the metropolitan Washington area travel after school 
to another school in upper northwest. For two hours 
each afternoon they receive the intellectual and social 
stimulation which is often lacking for a gifted child in 
the public and even private schools. The children, who 
are usually already classified in the school system as 
gifted, are accepted into the program on parent- 
teacher recommendation. “Teachers can pick out the 
gifted and be very accurate,” says Dr. Florence Hesser, 
creator of the program and director of the Reading 
Center. “We're looking for certain things like long- 
term memory, quickness, interest, and participation in 
class.” 
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After being accepted into the program, each child is 
given a battery of tests by the Reading Center staff. 
The tests include the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children which develops a learning profile that pin- 
points strengths and weaknesses. There are also tests 
in comprehension. Conferences with the parent follow 
the testing. 

“We give the parent a lot more information about 
their children than they've been able to get,” says 
Hesser. “Maybe in the school system they'd get into 
something like this with a learning-disabled child, but 
to spend this much time with a bright child who is 
rapidly learning, well, it’s seldom done. But parents 
are just as challenged by a gifted child as they are bya 
learning-disabled child, even more so. They're 
stumped by what to do with the child,” says Hesser, 
who is the mother of a gifted child herself. 

Hesser and her staff try to find outside help for the 
children in the weak areas that are profiled in the 
testing. “A gifted child can be academically well- 
rounded,” says Hesser with much conviction. “In the 
past, the tendency was to play on the strengths. If a 
child was a great reader or musician, forget the math. 
If he was a great mathematician, forget the reading. If 
a child has an I.Q. of 155 he or she can still be a well- 
rounded person. 

“It’s my own personal philosophy that the person 
Continued on page 2 


Marvin ickow 


Reading and the Gifted Child from page 1 


Above: Anna Gasteyer, Alice Jay, Amy Carter, and 
Courtney Moore put their newly acquired skill to 
work. 


Above right: Elizabeth Moore 


Right: President Carter's daughter Amy (center) 
picks up some chopstick-holding tips from the 
teacher. 


Below: Kara Foster and Diedra Neal 


most directly involved with creating a life-long 
academic learning environment is not the teacher but 
the parent, grandparent, or even friend. Up until now, 
many have believed that it’s solely the role of the 
school. So the more parents know about their child, 
the better able they are to create a continuous stimu- 
lating learning environment. What we do with the 
After School Program is to pick a subject and give the 
children as much information about it as we can. 
We're teaching them to explore intellectually and give 
them a process they can always use. We're trying to 
create an environment and then share that environ- 
ment with the parents so they can recreate it on their 
own away from GW’s program,” says Hesser. 

“We're striving to give as much intellectual stimula- 
tion as possible,” says Judy Findlay, who has a 
bachelor’s in speech and drama and a master’s in 
reading and is acting coordinator of the program (co- 
ordinator Patricia Carter is currently on medical 
leave). “When I taught in the public schools, much of 
what I taught had to be on a very concrete level. It 
wasn't always possible to think in abstract terms. One 
of the things that makes working with these chil- 
dren so exciting is that they’re capable of grasping the 
abstract. We help train them to see beyond the con- 
crete so we try to give them as many varied types of 
stimulation as we can,” Findlay explains. 

“These children think in different ways. They have 


different needs,” Findlay continues. “The questions 
they ask and need answered are on a different plane 
than those of many other children. There’s a very 
strong social element in the After School Program. 
These kids are often loners in the school system. In the 
program they find themselves with others who are just 
as excited and interested in learning as they are. They 
don't feel so different. Suddenly they find it’s alright to 
have an extensive vocabulary. It’s alright to ask certain 
questions. It’s alright to read avidly and not be made 
fun of. They can go back to school and live with being 
different. They really blossom!” Findlay says. 

There are 16 teachers involved with the program— 
10 reading specialists and six other teachers in such 
areas as history, archeology, dance, art, drama, and 
music. Parents pay $300 a semester. A few places are 
left, after teaching expenses, for scholarship students. 
“We desperately need a scholarship fund,” Hesser 
says. “We'd like to have more children whose parents 
can't afford the tuition. That eliminates a whole 
population,” Hesser says with a sigh. 

This school year “islands” was the selected topic of 
concentration, with particular emphasis on Japan. A 
Smithsonian staff member demonstrated the 
Japanese tea ceremony and a Japanese couple and 
their young son gave a judo demonstration. One of the 
mothers showed Japanese wood cutting and another 
did origami, the art of Japanese paper folding. 


Even Japanese food was prepared. “We did an 
intensive job of introducing kabuki, traditional 
Japanese drama, to the children,” says Hesser. “We 
went to the Kennedy Center to see a kabuki 
performance and all the adults around us were going 
to sleep,” she laughed. “But the kids loved it!” A 
Christmas party at the Japanese Embassy highlighted 
last semester’s activities; a performance of excerpts of 
“The Mikado” will end this semester. 

The reading specialist is at the core of the After 
School Program, bringing his or her own personal and 
professional interests into the curriculum. It’s team 
teaching with reading specialists working with one 
another and with the other specialists. All are working 
toward a common goal. “Through the program,” 
Findlay says, “we want the reading process to become 
an active one for these children. We want them to 
begin to relate what they read not only to themselves 
but to the world around them. We want to accomplish 
this and have the parents understand this.” 

The parents of these children are a “highly 
professional group,” according to Hesser, who have 
always included the family in everything they do. They 
are people who have not been too busy to spend time 
with their children. “We look for hints of how these 
children turned out the way they did,” says Hesser. 
“One thing we have found is that their parents have 
spent a lot of time—quality time—with them right 
from the beginning because they feel they have some- 
thing to share with their children. One also has the im- 
pression that these children have grown up with lots of 
books around them. 1.Q. is not fixed. In the right 
stimulating atmosphere, intellectual capabilities grow.” 

Hesser’s idea for the program came out of her 
strong positive feelings about team teaching which, ac- 
cording to her, can best be done with the better 
student. She also wanted to utilize the varied back- 
grounds of her reading specialists and give them an 
awareness of the better students and their needs. “Arts, 
music, and drama have been used with the better 
student for a long time, but in isolation from the 
reading specialist,” according to Hesser. “The arts 
should be used asa tool, not an entity, with the reading 
specialist providing a rich base to work from. 
Reading, cognitive development, and thought all in- 
volve the same things. Reading is a life-long process 
that should be built into every facet of education,” 
Hesser believes. 

“What we are doing in the After School Program is 
not even done in the private schools,” she says. 
“Money is spent on after-school programs in music or 
sports—this type of exploration—but not much is 
spent on academic exploration with the gifted child. 
The secret of letting them open up and grow is 
teaching them to take risks. In school they're hesitant 
to take risks when grades are involved. And that’s a 
very important thing that we have given them. In our 
program, they're now free to take those intellectual 
risks.” 

The After School Program is one of 11 programs at 
the Reading Center which has operated for the past 20 
years as a diagnostic center servicing both the uni- 
versity and the community. Reading specialists, all of 
whom have master’s degrees, work with both children 
and adults with serious reading problems. The center 
also offers skills classes for teenagers and adults to 
help with developmental reading and study skills, pre- 
paration for S.A.T. exams, college entrance, and over- 
all job-oriented reading proficiency. O 
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Engineering’s Sensory Research 
May Predict Neurological Health 


Professor Eisenberg demonstrates the microcomputer 


Research being done in a GW engineering 
laboratory could lead to a better understand- 
ing of the functions of the brain and the sen- 
sory system. Students in medical engineer- 
ing, a relatively new field of graduate study 
in the School of Engineering and Applied 
Science, are working on the studies in sen- 
sory evoked potentials under Dr. Marvin 
Eisenberg. 

“Although these experiments are pri- 
marily instructional exercises, they may 
eventually yield applicable results in testing 
hearing or vision more accurately and auto- 
matically,” said Dr. Eisenberg, a professor of 
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engineering and applied science. “It’s pos- 
sible that delays between a stimulus—a 
sound, an odor, ora flashing light—and a re- 
sponse may differ with neurological health. 
The kinds of habituation which occur are 
also important. For example, if you flash a 
light frequently, is there a reduction in re- 
sponse after a time?” 

Working with a microcomputer, an in- 
strument which interfaces with the electro- 
encephalogram, volunteers are exposed to 
flashes of light or bursts of sound. With each 
stimulus there is a corresponding irregular- 
ity in the EEG pattern, but it is so slight that 
it cannot be distinguished by the human eye. 
“This signal represents about 5 microvolts 
submerged within a 50-microvolt EEG sig- 
nal,” explains Dr: Eisenberg. With repeated 
flashes, however, the computer can separate 
the minute variations from the background 
EEG pattern. 

The recently acquired microcomputer, no 
larger than a stereo receiver, also works in 
conjunction with the engineering school’s 
HP 3000 computer without using punch 
cards. It is capable of controlling experi- 
ments, which was done manually before. “It 
makes our research faster and easier to run,” 
he says. 

SEAS now enrolls a dozen pre-medical 
undergraduate students and about 70 medi- 
cal school, since engineering has become an 
increasingly popular alternative to more 
traditional pre-medical majors. 

Dr. Eisenberg’s laboratory has been in- 
stalled in refurbished quarters in Tompkins 
Hall as part of a major laboratory improve- 
ment program in that building which has in- 
creased space and equipment for undergrad- 
uate students in electrical engineering and 
computer science, medical engineering, 
computer graphics, and civil and mechani- 
cal engineering. Technician students in the 
cooperative employment and training pro- 
gram (see GWTimes March/ April 79) have 
also acquired expanded facilities in the 
Landmark Building at 13th and H Streets, 
NW. 


Jerome Barron Appointed 


Law Dean 


Jerome A. Barron, a GW law professor 
and nationally recognized First Amend- 
ment scholar, will assume the deanship of 
the National Law Center July 1. Barron, 
45, has been a member of the law faculty 
since 1965. He will succeed Robert 
Kramer, retiring after 18 years as dean. 
President Lloyd H. Elliott, in announc- 
ing the appointment, termed Professor 
Barron “a highly respected teacher, a dis- 
tinguished scholar, and a leader in legal 
education who comes to this office over- 
whelmingly endorsed by his colleagues on 
the faculty and by the students he teaches.” 
As dean, Barron said he hopes to work 
toward making the law school “a center for 


Something Borrowed, 
Something Blue 


“We've seen that painting somewhere be- 
fore,” GWTimes remarked on paging 
through a recent issue of Newsweek. Indeed 
we had. “The Pool,” an eerie blue and gray 
oil by Sidney Goodman, used to hang in the 
lower Lisner Auditorium lounge. But what 
was a corner of the giant 71 by 95-inch canvas 
doing in White House image-maker Gerald 
Rafshoon’s Executive Office Building suite? 

Last fall, GW alumna Lee Kimche, direc- 
tor of the Institute of Museum Services, was 
talking with the Dimock Gallery staff at a 


` Rafshoon and GW’s “The Pool” 


the beginning of new ideas in the law.” 
GW’s law school founded in 1865, is the 
oldest in Washington and one of the largest 
in the nation, with some 1,700 students. 

Professor Barron, who received his law 
degree from Yale in 1958 and the master of 
laws degree from GW in 1960, has special- 
ized in constitutional and communication 
law. He has become a noted scholar on 
First Amendment issues, particularly the 
right of public access to the mass media, 
and has argued before the U.S. Supreme 
Court. During 1973 and °74 he served asa 
consultant to the Senate Select Committee 
on Presidential Campaign Activities (the 
Watergate Committee). 

Author of numerous articles and books 
on constitutional law, Professor Barron 
has written three texts: Mass Communica- 
tion Law, Cases and Comment (with 
Donald Gillmore), third edition, 1979; Con- 
stitutional Law: Principles and Policy (with 
C. Thomas Dienes), 1975; Handbook of 
Free Speech and Free Press (with C. 
Thomas Dienes), 1979. His book Freedom 
of the Press for Whom?(1973) focuses on the 
issue of the public’s right of access to 
newspapers. 

Before joining the GW faculty, Professor 
Barron taught at the University of North 
Dakota and University of New Mexico law 
schools. From 1972 to 1973, he served as 
dean of the Syracuse University College of 
Law. He is a member of the American Bar 
Association, a member of the advisory 
board of Media Law Reporter, and on the 
board of directors of GW’s law alumni asso- 
ciation. He is listed in Who’s Who in Amer- 
ican Law. 


campus reception and mentioned that the 
White House was interested in borrowing art 
to hang in staff offices. “Would GW be inter- 
ested?” she asked. Following an affirmative 
response, Rafshoon personally selected “The 
Pool,” a gift of Dr. Louis Wener, from the 
university’s permanent collection. Three 
other GW paintings, two university pur- 
chases and “Cotton Candy Carnival,” 
donated by artist Blair Apperson in 1974, 
have also found temporary homes in the of- 
fices of White House staffers. 
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Newsweek—Wally McNamee 


Eight Receive Honorary Degrees 
At Spring Commencements 


Among five who received honorary degrees 
from George Washington University at May 
6 Spring Commencement were two promi- 
nent businesmen, an educator, and two ar- 
chitects. Three will be honored at law cere- 
monies at 1:30 p.m. May 20 at the Charles E. 
Smith Center; graduation exercises for the 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences will 
be held May 25 at 3:30 p.m. in Lisner Audi- 
torium. 

Six separate ceremonies were conducted 
for approximately 1,400 graduates on May 
8, including those February graduates who 
wished to participate. A severe snowstrom 
had cancelled Winter Convocation at which 
they were to receive degrees. 

Honorary degrees awarded to the fol- 
lowing: 

At Columbian College: Charles E. Smith 
received the degree of Doctor of Public Ser- 
vice. Chairman of the board of Charles E. 
Smith Companies and chairman emeritus of 
the board of the Madison National Bank, 
Mr. Smith was founding president of the 
Greater Washington Jewish Community 
Foundation. He has received many honors 
including the B'nai B'rith Humanitarian 
Award for his leadership in community af- 
fairs. He served on the university’s Board of 
Trustees from 1967 until 1976, when he be- 
came an honorary trustee. Frederick 
Gutheim received the degree of Doctor of 
Public Service. An architectural writer, 
critic, and consultant on urban affairs for 
more than 45 years, Mr. Gutheim has been 
in private practice as a consultant on urban 
affairs since 1965. He is a former director of 
GW’s master’s program in historic preserva- 
tion. 

At the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences: Lisle C. Carter Jr. received the 
Doctor of Laws degree. Before assuming 
the presidency of the University of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in 1978, Mr. Carter was 
chancellor of the Atlanta University Center 
and vice president of Cornell University. In 
1966, President Johnson appointed him 
assistant secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. An attor- 
ney, he is senior vice chairman of the board 
of the National Urban League. 

At the School of Government and Busi- 
ness Administration: Lee A. lacocca, newly 


elected president of Chrysler Corporation, 
received the Doctor of Public Service de- 
gree. Before joining Chrysler, Mr. Iacocca 
spent 32 years with the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, rising from management trainee to 
president of the company. His brainchild, 
the Mustang, became one of Ford’s best 
sellers. Fernando Belaunde-Terry, a former 
president of Peru, received the Doctor of 
Public Service degree. An architect, Mr. 
Belaunde-Terry was for many years a profes- 
sor of city and regional planning at univer- 
sities in Peru. His interest in urban prob- 
lems and public affairs led him into a politi- 
cal career. During the five years he was presi- 
dent, he began many public works and 
promoted a multinational effort to open the 
eastern slopes of the Andes through a road 
called the Marginal Forest Highway, now 
about half completed. 

Two distinguished Washingtonians and 
an eminent jurist will be honored during 
commencement ceremonies at the Naitonal 
Law Center on May 20. Charles E. Phillips, 
LLB °25, LLM °26, co-chairman emertius of 
GW’s Board of Trustees, will receive the 
Doctor of Laws degree. He served on the 
board for 16 years, the last six as chairman. 
He became an honorary trustee in 1978. Mr. 
Phillips, formerly the president of the Equit- 
able General Corporation, is chairman of 
the board of Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Laura E. Phillips, BA "41, will receive 
the Doctor of Humane Letters degree. She 
studied at GW in the evening for a number of 
years while fully employed and graduated 
cum laude. When a chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa was established on campus, she was 
selected to become a charter member. Mrs. 
Phillips retired in 1968 as auditor of Equit- 
able Life Insurance Company, 46 years after 
she first joined the company as clerk in 1922. 
Judge Wade H. McCree Jr. will receive the 
Doctor of Laws degree. Judge McCree was 
appointed Solicitor General of the United 
States in 1977. Before becoming a Michigan 
circuit judge in 1954, he practiced law in De- 
troit and served as a Workman’s Compen- 
sation commissioner. He later was appoint- 
ed to the U.S. District Court for the Eastern 
District of Michigan, then served on the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit prior 
to his appointment as Solicitor General. 


The Blizzard of ’79 
Open We Weren’t 


Only last year, GWTimes outlined univer- 
sity policy on closing GW during bad 
weather. “Our policy is, we don’t,” declared 
Provost Harold Bright then. “Yes, the 
weather could get bad enough for us to 
close,” he admitted, “but it would have to be 
a severe snow storm.” To every rule there is 
an exception, and the exception for GW 
came on an appropriate day—George 
Washington’s birthday. The university tradi- 
tionally celebrates the event with Winter 
Convocation, graduation ceremonies for 
1,200 with dignitaries in attendance at Smith 
Center. The 20-inch snow, first described as 
flurries, then as a predicted six- to eight-inch 
fall, caught everyone by surprise. Federal of- 
fices closed, District of Columbia govern- 
ment offices closed, Metro was immobilized. 

GW’s medical center, of course, was func- 
tioning with staff who stayed in the hospital 
after their regular hours ended, with those 


who managed to reach the building in four- 
wheel drive vehicles, and with volunteers, 
many from the Foggy Bottom neighbor- 
hood, who responded to a call for help. They 
carried patient trays and helped with house- 
keeping, relieving regular employees. “I ex- 
tend my deep thanks and appreciation to the 
volunteers for their terrific performance,” 
said hospital administrator Mike Barch. 
“They helped keep the hospital running effi- 
ciently.” 

The snow cancelled Winter Convocation 
and suspended classes for a day and a half, 
while physical plant employees rushed to 
clear narrow pathways for cars and people. 
By Wednesday noon, GW was open again. 
President Elliott, in inviting February grad- 
uates to May’s commencement ceremony, 
quipped, “As we go back to shoveling snow, 
the history books tell us we may expect 
another such blizzard in 57 years.” 


Beverly Brown to Teach 


Summer Dance Workshop 


Beverly Brown of Dancensemble, Theater 
for Bodies and Voices of New York City, will 
be guest artist-in-residence for GW’s Sum- 
mer Dance Workshop May 29-June 16. Ms. 
Brown will teach two classes, Dance Techni- 
que, and Sound and Dance Improvisation 


Workshop. Classes are open both to stu- 
dents and non-university dancers and can be 
taken for graduate or undergraduate credit 
or non-credit. Call (202) 676-6577 for infor- 
mation. 


Dr. Spain is First SGBA 


Executive-in-Residence 


Jayne Baker Spain, a former senior vice 
president of the Gulf Oil Corporation, has 
been selected the first executive-in-resi- 
dence in a newly instituted program in the 
School of Government and Business Ad- 
ministration. 

The Executive-in-Residence Program 
will “open new channels of communica- 
tion and facilitate better understanding be- 
tween the public and private sectors,” says 
SGBA Dean Norma Maine Loeser, “and 
will bring top executives in government 
and business to the GW campus for a 
variety of special academic programs.” 

Dr. Spain, DPS 70, was selected to in- 
augurate the program because she is recog- 
nized as “a distinguished person in both 
government and business and can build on 
our distinctive character,” Dr. Loeser ex- 
plained. GW is the only institution in 
Washington where schools of business and 
public administration are united under a 
single dean. 

Dr. Spain hopes to create “greater un- 
derstanding between public administra- 
tors and business executives who now have 
little interaction except as adversaries. 
There is not enough exposure of students 


in either government or business to top 
management in their respective fields,” she 
said. 

Beginning her business career in 1951 
when she took over the presidency of the 
family firm, the Alvey-Ferguson Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, Dr. Spain became 
president of Litton Industries unit han- 
dling operations when Alvey-Ferguson 
merged with Litton. She left Litton in 1971 
to become vice chairman of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission. 

A pioneer in employment of the 
handicapped, Dr. Spain is vice chairman 
of the President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped. While at Alvey- 
Ferguson, she maintained a ratio of one 
handicapped person for every 10 em- 
ployees, with jobs ranging from the assem- 
bly line to the executive level. In 1961, at 
the request of the U.S. government, she 
started participating in International 
Trade Fairs as the principal American ex- 
hibit, demonstrating the ability of the blind 
of the country in which the fair was held to 
do precision production work on assembly 
lines. 
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Johan Elbers 


GW Women’s Basketball 
Takes on Congress 


The GW women’s basketball team played 
Congress in January, and Congress won, 86- 
69. The unbeaten 13-member squad from 
the Hill, coached by Jim Lloyd (D-Calif.), 
had not taken the game lightly. “I fear the 
GW women’s team presents not only a 
formidable challenge, but possible humilia- 


: 
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tion,” warned player Don Bonker (D- Wash). 
“Though we handled the Soviets with ease, 
we must be in top shape for this contest.” 
Proceeds from the game, cosponsored by the 
GW Women’s Athletic Department and the 
U.S. Olympic Committee, went to the 1980 
Women’s Olympic Basketball Team. 


Bequests: A Cornerstone 
Of University Support 


Bequests are a vital part of the voluntary 
support of any educational institution—and 
GW is certainly no exception. A prominent 
banker has said, “Every good will has a char- 
itable provision.” He went on to say that he 
believes everyone probably wishes to accom- 
plish one of two alternatives: either make a 
direct bequest to one’s favorite charity or 
provide a charitable contingency clause in 
one’s will in case other plans were to fail. 
You should have a will for four principal 
reasons: 
—To dispose of your property as you wish. 
If you have no will, the state will dispose of 
your property. 
—To permit your wishes to be carried out 
and yet give flexibility to your executor. 
—To carry out your wishes economically. 
For example, through the waiving by will of 
the bond requirement for your executor and 
through a will-created trust, your estate may 
have more dollars to distribute. 
—To provide for your children, other rela- 
tives and friends. Since a will is a legal instru- 
ment custom-made for you, a lawyer expe- 
rienced in this area of law should prepare it 
for you. If you are new to a community, the 
county or state bar association normally has 
a lawyer referral service which can help you 


find an experienced attorney. 

The laws of the state in which you live 
govern the disposition of personal property 
(stocks, insurance, jewelry, for example). 
Real property (land, buildings, etc.) disposi- 
tion is governed by the laws of the state in 
which it is located. If you move from one 
state to another, you should see a local attor- 
ney about changes in your will. Other 
changes which occur in your circumstances 
may also necessitate a review of your will. 

Your will controls all real and personal 
property owned solely by you. Life insur- 
ance payable to a named beneficiary is an ex- 
ception. With a life insurance policy, you 
have already decided on the disposition of 
the insurance by naming a beneficiary, so 
you cannot name someone else in your will. 
U.S. Savings Bonds, like life insurance, are 
payable to someone else upon your death so, 
consequently, bonds cannot be subject to a 
beneficiary change within your will. Al- 
though property jointly owned usually 
passes to the surviving owner, joint owner- 
ship of property is not a substitute for a will. 

For the free booklet “Making Your Will,” 
call (202) 676-6414 or write Director of 
Planned Giving, Development Office, 
GWU, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


Briefly 


Alumni Drawing Cards 

This year’s batch of spring programs spon- 
sored by the Alumni Relations Office con- 
tinues to grow in popularity. That peace in 
the Middle East is on everyone’s mind was 
reflected in the crowd of more than 400 that 
attended an Israeli-day program in March. 
In spite of the rapid snapping up of King Tut 
exhibit tickets in New York, 175 metropoli- 
tan area alumni attended Professor William 
MacDonald’s lecture on the Tut artifacts. 
No count on how many of those actually had 
the prized Metropolitan gate passes ta see 
the Tut show. One week later, Professor 
MacDonald spoke to Boston area alumni on 
oriental carpets. If you graduated from GW 
but haven't attended one of these gatherings, 
why not consult the Alumni Calendar for 
your area’s scheduled alumni.programs. 


George and Luther 

Never Had It So Good 

All of you who received annual “George 
Calling” telethon calls recently should have 
heard GW historian Elmer Louis Kayser 
sketch early fund-raising methods when he 
inaugurated the “Encore” series of lectures 
by emeritus professors, another alumni of- 
fice sponsored event, this spring. President 
Monroe, one of Columbian College’s first 
supporters, bankrolled an early land pur- 
chase for $50. The Reverend Luther Rice, 
the founding father after whom the Luther 
Rice Society is named, traveled the back 
roads in his buggy from Georgia to New 
England and west to Indiana preaching and 
passing the hat for the college. Some weeks 
his contributions earned per mile of horse- 
back travel wouldnt have been enough to 
buy neat’s-foot oil to condition his saddle, 
Dean Kayser ventured. Reverend Rice’s 
fund-raising procedure was this: When his 
pot, which he stashed in the buggy, reached 
$500, he would write a promissory note for 
that amount, send it to Washington to the 
Reverend Obadiah Bruen who would en- 
dorse it, take it to the bank, and get the cash 
to apply to the college’s operating expenses. 
When Luther Rice got back to Washington, 
he would turn in the cash. This system led the 
college’s finances into a difficult period. A 
principal creditor, for $50,000, was Presi- 
dent John Quincy Adams, giving GW the 
distinction of being the only college in the 
country held in mortgage by a president of 
the United States. When it was time for Pres- 
ident Adams’ dividend, college officials cus- 
tomarily wrote someone for a contribution. 
In the library’s special collections depart- 
ment, youll find Adams’ receipt marked 
“Paid in Full.” After all that, somehow the 
telethon seems much easier. 


Inflated Honor 

For seven years now GW has given honors 
scholarships, awards made to students 
across the nation based solely on academic 
ability. The amount, originally set at up to 
$1,000 annually by the Board of Trustees, 
was altered recently. Beginning in fall 79, 
honors scholarships will be one-half of the 
regular tuition charge for any semester. The 
number of awards, says Vicki Baker, GW’s 
financial aid director, will remain unchanged 
at 40. 


Sound Any Different? 

Two years ago Professor George Bozzini, 
director of the Division of English for Inter- 
national Students, listened to newly inau- 
gurated President Jimmy Carter and said, 


“He'll change.” His Southern drawl, predict- 
ed Bozzini, would be modified after four 
or eight years in the White House. Has his 
speech changed markedly today? Well, Dr. 
Bozzini admits, it hasn’t—markedly. “I 
think the President is more concerned with 
content than with style,” he explained. 


A Mall by Fall 

Eye Street Mall’s legislatively required days 
on Capitol Hill have ended. The park, where 
Eye Street was between 23rd and 24th 
streets, will have permanent outdoor chess 
tables and benches and a three-sided kiosk 
with one side for Foggy Bottom community 
announcements. There will be more trees 
than originally planned, and easier access to 
the Metro station alongside the park. GW 
foots the bill for construction and will spend 
some $10,000 yearly for continuing 
maintenance. The mall should be complete 
by fall, when a dedication celebration is 
planned. 


The Shortest Distance Between 

Two Points . 

Passersby watched and wondered as brick- 
masons ever-so-carefully laid decidedly 
crooked foundations under GW’s relocated 
and now-being-renovated historic Lenthall 
houses. It turns out they knew what they 
were about after all—the new foundations 
had to exactly match the bends and bows in 
the original walls above. 


Taking Leisure Seriously 

The director of the U.S. Travel Data Center, 
Douglas C. Frechtling, is concerned that a 
proposed federal plan to close gasoline sta- 
tions on weekends could cost the U.S. travel 
and travel-related industry $13 billion in 
sales and 421,000 jobs. He was one of the 
speakers at “Tourism in the Next Decade,” a 
five-day conference at GW which assembled 
perhaps the largest concentration of tour- 
ism brain-power ever—300 participants 
from 34 countries. “The next decade will 
present the world community with unprece- 
dented numbers of serious tourism issues,” 
said futurist Herman Kahn, the keynote 
speaker. In 20 years, he predicted, tourism 
should be the largest industry in the world. 


Energy Conscious Campus 

Two buildings on campus—Rice Hall and 
Tompkins Hall—have had solar screening 
film, a colored acetate-like sheet, installed on 
the window panes. The film, says physical 
plant director Robert Burch, excludes sun- 
light, reducing cooling costs in summer. In 
so doing, he explains, it also increases heat- 
ing bills in winter by keeping the sun out. 
However, the savings realized in air condi- 
tioning bills is three times the loss in heating 
bills, so overall the film, which stays on all 
year, is a good thing. Additional measures 
GW has taken to conserve energy: reduce the 
number of lights in many buildings, and con- 
verting to a new fluorescent tube which uses 
less electricity but gives almost as much light, 
saving an estimated $150,000 each year in 
electrical bills. 


A Map for the Handicapped 

GW is now distributing a special map, avail- 
able through the Office of Services for 
Students with Disabilities, which tells those 
with handicaps the easiest ways to get 
around the campus. It is revised as more 
buildings are made accessible, and shows 
curb cuts, reserved parking areas, and wheel- 
chair routes. 
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Conserving Potomac 
Valley’s Legacy 


First, they had to get to know the territory. 
So a team of GW urban planning students 
boarded a bus to begin their pioneering plan 
for conserving the Potomac River area of 
Maryland’s Montgomery County. Led by 
members of the Potomac Valley League, 
which represents the area’s residents, the stu- 
dents toured the nine-mile riverfront from 
the District line to Great Falls and inland to 
River Road. 

The territory takes in portions of the C&O 
Canal Park; 39 historic structures, including 
Clara Barton’s House; a variety of residen- 
tial neighborhoods; extensive undeveloped 
tracts like the Girl Scout property; several 
shopping centers; and diverse outdoor recre- 
ational facilities. 

A new type of conservation plan for the 
area is being prepared by the university’s De- 
partment of Urban and Regional Planning 
in association with the Potomac Valley 
League and the County Planning Board. 
The one-year project is designed to promote 
the conservation of both man-made and 
natural features of the area and to prevent 
adverse impacts from over-development and 
environmental degradation. It will result ina 
“Prototype Conservation Area Plan” and re- 
lated ordinances, which will be presented to 
the Montgomery County Planning Board 
and the County Council for action. 

“This is probably the first effort in the 
nation to apply to a major metropolitan 


Clara Barton House 


Students and community leaders tour the 


suburban area is preventive program incor- 
porating the principles of historic preserva- 
tion, nature conservation, environmental 
protection and design principles which have 
been used in the past primarily to reverse 
deteriorated situations, according to Dorn 
C. McGrath Jr., chairman of the urban and 
regional planning department. Professor 
McGrath said the project represents an inno- 
vative learning experience for the partici- 
pating students and a university service to 
the community. 

The 23-member team of graduate students 
in the Advanced Planning Problems class 
are identifying the significant features of the 
area, the pressures of incompatible land 
uses, the adverse environmental and safety 
factors, and the measures to be recom- 
mended to the county government for 
making such a plan effective. 

The students are working with the staff of 
the county planning board and with volun- 
teer members of the Potomac Valley League, 
which is made up of 25 civic associations and 
has been active in community planning and 
zoning matters, including the campaign 
several years ago to have the C&O Canal 
designated as an historic site and recreation- 
al area. Financial support for the project has 
been received from the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts and the Maryland Histori- 
cal Trust. 


Glen Echo town hall 


A Phone for 
The Deaf 


Ss 


J 


4 


Linda Donnels, director of services for stu- 
dents with disabilities, types a message on 
the office’s Manual Communications Mod- 
ule (MCM). The machine, located in the Of- 
fice of Services for Students with Disabili- 
ties, 676-6710, enables deaf persons calling 
from similar machines to communicate with 
GW. So far, the $640 portable machine is 
one of few on campus. Other offices which 
deal with the public may have similar de- 
vices in the future, Ms. Donnels hopes. 
MCM works by displaying on a small rec- 
tangular screen the message which is being 
typed on the keyboard. Each character on 
the keyboard carries a sound frequency 
which is transmitted via phone lines to acti- 


Linda Donnels converses on the phone for 
the deaf 


vate a similar receiving machine. Placing the 
telephone receiver in the machine’s cradle is 
all that is necessary to connect a phone to the 
MCM. GW currently enrolls seven deaf stu- 
dents and spends $1,200 to $1,400 a month 
to provide services to students with disabil- 
ities, including the deaf. Under a separate 
budget, GW funds a $1.2 million program to 
make the campus physically accessible to the 
handicapped with elevators, ramps, and 
other modifications which will be completed 
in 1980. 


Great Falls Inn, now used as a visitor center 


Estate Planning 
Seminar June 9 


Three attorneys who are tax experts or estate 
planning specialists will constitute the facul- 
ty for “Advanced Estate Planning,” another 
in the seminar series sponsored by the GW 
Development Office. The seminar will be 
held the morning of June 9th at Marvin 
Theater, 21st and H Streets, NW. Parking is 
in the garage at 22nd and H Streets, entered 
on Eye Street between 22nd and 23rd. 


8:30 - 9 a.m. 

Registration and coffee 

9- 10 a.m. 

Estate and gift tax overview 


Dena C. Feeney, Esq. 
a ath iai Saaaee am l 
10 - 11 a.m. 


Income tax and insurance consideration (in- 
cluding non-charitable gifts) 
Sheldon Cohen, Esq. 


11 - 11:15 a.m. 

Coffee break 

11:15 - 12:15 p.m. 

Estate and gift taxes 

Charitable and marital deductions 
Michael Curtin, Esq. 


A $5 registration fee covers seminar mate- 
rial, parking, and refreshments. Reserva- 
tions may be made by mailing the fee along 
with name, address, and daytime phone 
number to Seminar Coordinator, Develop- 
ment Office, GWU, Washington, D.C. 
20052. Make checks payable to George 
Washington University. Deadline for reser- 
vations is Friday, June 1. For information, 
call (202) 676-6414. 


Potomac area and museum 
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For lack of a better description, everyone is 
calling it the parking survey, but GW officials 


are quick to point out that it is not. It’s really ( ; 
eo a study of 
N use to come—and go—to GW: auto- 


ways people | 
mobile, bus, rapid rail, walking, bi- \ 
cycling, jogging, you name it. « í = 

GW’s 1970 campus plan, the document used as the pz 
basis for development of the campus within its 
boundaries, authorizes 2,700 to 3,000 parking spaces. 
The plan was drawn up taking into consideration the 
advent of Metro, then eight years away, GW planners 
point out, but there is now some question in the minds 
of specialists at the D.C. Department of Transporta- 
tion as to whether George Washington University can 
make do with fewer spaces. Neighborhood groups 
also have expressed concern about the impact of uni- 
versity-generated traffic. 

So transportation consultant Alan M. Voorhees 
and Associates is trying to find out how we all get to 
work, and to class. The survey doesn’t just include full- 
time or part-time students, but faculty and staff, and 
visitors to the campus. Every other person received a 
questionnaire in the mail, or in the case of visitors, on 
the windshield, which amounts to more than 12,000. 

On March 2lst everyone was asked to fill out the 
form and mail it. Why March 2lst? “It was simply 
because we wanted to have enought time for the forms 
to reach everyone,” said Randy Munt, director of 
auxiliary enterprises. The mailing went out March 
7th. The return went well . . . except for a few people 
who returned the form, all filled out, before March 
21st,” he said. 

This spring, employees of Voorhees will sit down 
with the returned questionnaires and punch the 
responses into a computer. The survey will show what 
mode of transportation has been taken, where the 
respondent's travel originated, what days of the week 
he was on campus, how many trips he made each day, 
and other information such as two essay-type — 


questions at the end: “Do you feel there is a parking 
problem at GW?” and “Describe your suggestions to 
help solve or alleviate the problem.” 

“GW now has 2,762 parking spaces,” said Assistant 
Treasurer Robert E. Dickman. “When we are 
developing buildings on sites within the campus such 
as the block which will get the World Bank office 
building, and the site of the academic cluster, the 
parking situation becomes a delicate balancing of 
spaces.” 

In January, for instance, 263 slots on the surface lot 
at 22nd and H Streets are imperiled by impending 
groundbreaking for the cluster. Where to put the cars? 
The university arranges to take over a commercial lot 
on F Street, but that lot has only 242 spaces, a loss of 
21. 

When the academic cluster is complete, it will have 
only 249 spaces, 14 fewer than the 263 there now at 
ground level. “Generally, we take care of our own 
people when campus construction displaces their 
cars,” Mr. Dickman explains. “We don’t want them 
aggravating the on-street parking in the area.” 

“Another one of the special parking issues we must 
deal with is at our medical center, where people are 
coming and going 24 hours a day,” he said. “Some of 
them must use their cars to get to work. We want to 
make their parking spot as secure as possible. Our 
hospital and clinics also receive the handicapped and 
ill patients at all hours. This is why the university feels 
it needs as much parking as possible close to the 
medical complex. 

By this summer, the parking survey results will be 
compiled and will be used as a reference to respond to 
questions raised by the D.C. Department of Trans- 
portation relating to parking. “While one parking 
space for every 10 persons coming to campus daily 
may seem like too few for some, there have been 
questions raised about our need for that number,” he 
said. “That is why the study is important. We want to 
be able to serve adequately those who need parking on 
our campus, and this study will help determine our 
needs within an objective context.” O 
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by Joy Aschenbach 


Professor Yuan's Subterranean Solar Baked Potato Furnace 


His system for storing the summer sun’s energy in the 
ground until needed for winter heating is more like “a 
baked potato” than “a cup of coffee,” Shao W. Yuan, 
professor of engineering and applied science, explains. 

The earth, whose underground temperature 
remains at a constant year-round minimum of 55 to 65 
degrees, serves as a giant baked potato enclosing and 
insulating a buried network of pipes that stores the 
heat of the sun captured in the summer. More con- 
ventional solar energy heating systems work like a cup 
of coffee—storing the energy in water tanks in which 
heat dissipates more quickly. “At the end of a meal, an 
untouched baked potato will still be hot,” Dr. Yuan 
points out, “but a cup of coffee served at the same time 
will have become lukewarm.” 

The long-duration storage of solar energy in the 
earth with the capability of heating a house for the 
entire winter without back-up fuel systems is the 
unique feature of the method Professor Yuan has de- 
veloped. He was granted a U.S. patent on the system 
in February—No. 4,138,995, as well as seven foreign 
patents. In summer, when the days are longer, the air 
is warmer, and the sun stronger, the heat is captured 
through roof-top or other open-space collectors, 
transmitted by water through pipes to a heat reservoir 
underground. In winter the heat is pumped out as 
needed through the same piping network for both 
space and water heating for single-family homes, 
multiple-unit housing, commercial and public 
buildings—without relying on fossil-fuel backup 
heating systems. 

It is generally recognized, Professor Yuan says, that 
current solar heating systems provide 30 to 50 percent 
of the total annual requirement for space and water 
heating for homes, with the rest depending upon sup- 
plementary backup systems. During belonged periods 
of cloudy, rainy, or snowy weather, such a system 
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loses its effectiveness because of its inability to store 
more than a few day’s supply of heat energy. It then 
takes several days of sun just to fully recharge it. This 
situation would overburden the peak load, causing 
either a total blackout in a community or depriving 
many residents of heating supplies. 

Professor Yuan, who has taught at GW’s School of 
Engineering and Applied Science since 1968 and has 
been working on the problem of long-duration storage 
of solar energy for five years, said his system could be 
installed in houses in about two years, at an estimated 
cost of about $18,000 for a house with 1,500 square 
feet of living space. But first he must have a prototype 
model, estimated to cost $500,000, constructed. 
Currently, Dr. Yuan has successfully tested a one- 
tenth scale prototype model on the grounds of 
Atlantic Research in Alexandria, Va. 

In the instrument room of the mini-test house, he 
monitors the meters measuring the rate of water flow 
and the tapes taking round-the-clock temperature 
readings on everything from the heat in the house, to 
the incoming and outgoing piped water, to the soil be- 
low the surface. Outside he checks the pressure dials 
attached to the glass tubular collector that is capturing 
the sun’s energy to heat the water in its tubes to almost 
the boiling point for storage in the ground at about 
180 degrees. For a 1,500-square-foot house, a 400 to 
500-square-foot collector would be needed, with an 
earth storage reservoir containing 3,000 feet of two- 
inch diameter plastic pipe, buried in an area 20 feet 
deep, 38 feet wide and 38 feet long. 

“That the earth is a good cold storage place is an 
ancient concept,” Dr. Yuan states. “It is the least ex- 
pensive of any other known storage unit, such as water 
tanks. When I was a little boy, we did not have re- 
frigerators, so we used the cellar for cold storage and a 
well to chill watermelons in the summer.” The key 


Professor Yuan and solar storage pipes 


Marvin ickow 


problem was how the solar heat could be transmitted 
and stored in the ground reservoir, and then extracted 
when needed. Because his system captures the sun’s 
energy in the hot summer months, it has the additional 
advantage of requiring less than half the amount of 
roof-top or open-space collector panels than the 
conventional solar energy systems. 

Professor Yuan calculates that the earth storage 
system is “economically competitive today with con- 
ventional electric systems throughout most of the 
United States.” If annual utility rates escalate at 12 per- 
cent and a $2,000 tax credit were granted a 
homeowner in the 40 percent tax bracket, the 
breakeven period for the annual cost of the earth 
storage system, compared with the electric heating 
systems, would be about two years. 

In countries with lower labor costs, this system 
would be economically competitive today with almost 
all the residential-fuel-type heating systems, he says. 
Since a notice about his patent appeared in the New 
York Times, Dr. Yuan has received numerous in- 
quiries about his design from throughout the nation as 
well as throughout the world. His plans for producing 
the equipment for his system would be handled either 
through a company (Residential and Industrial Solar 
Energy Inc.) which he has formed through an arrange- 
ment with a large manufacturer. 

Professor Yuan, a fellow of the American Institute 
of Aeronautics and Astronautics, had spent many 
years in the field of aerospace engineering and was 
awarded over 10 patents, including two for his method 
of eliminating the dangerous wing-tip vortices created 
behind large aircraft. He says, however, that he will 
continue his research in what for him is the new area of 
developing energy-saving systems. What his next 
project will be he will not divulge—at least not until 
after he has it patented. O 


The Shopping Center That Grew...and Grew...and Grew 


On any Saturday at Tysons Corner, Fairfax County’s 
shopping center to end all shopping centers, traffic’s 
bad. During the Christmas season, it’s worse, slowing 
cars on the beltway . . . clogging routes 7 and 123. 
And Tysons may grow larger. 

“It’s successful, and because it is it draws more 
success,” explains Hans Wirz, a visiting lecturer in 
urban design in GW’s department of urban and 
regional planning. Mr. Wirz, an architect and planner 
who has worked in London, Paris, Switzerland, and 
Germany, was one of a panel of urban planners ad- 
dressing problems with the Fairfax megacenter, 
already one of the largest commercial drawing cards 
on the Northeast coast. The American Planning 
Association’s Virginia Chapter, which sponsored the 
panel discussion, has already looked at Crystal City 
and Rosslyn, among Washington area developments. 


“Tysons has 1,700 acres, 700 yet to be developed,” 


Mr. Wirz said. “The whole Crystal City development 


is only 72 acres, which gives you some idea of the size.” 


He ticks off the statistics: There are now on routes T 


and 123, between 45,000 and 50,000 cars a day. By 
1990, between 65,000 and 70,000 cars daily are 
expected. The center employs 17,000 today, by the 


year 2000, 45,000 more are expected to work there. 


Three million of Tysons’ seven million square feet of 


space is for retail use. 


“When it all began in the 60s, no one expected such 
growth,” he said. “Planning went through several 


stages dealing mainly with steadily increased market 
forces. But planning lagged behind development. It’s 
the planner’s fault as much as it is the developers’,” he 
explained. “They weren't thinking big enough, their 
efforts were poorly timed. There was, and still is, no 
farsighted concept. We needed more courage with the 
politicians and planning officials to stand up to the 
unique opportunities. In spite of the planning failures, 
Tysons has developed into the most important 
growth center on the northeast Atlantic coast. It also is 


clear that there is tremendous ongoing pressure for 
more growth. But we need a clear and strong concept 
of what Tysons Corner should look like in the future 
and how the existing situation can be improved in 
terms of function, urban design, and movement 
systems. New development there should be based on 
an overall county plan, really a regional plan, with 
thought given to adjacent jurisdictions. We also needa 
transportation study. Through traffic and local traffic 
are now mixed. We need to divide it. And our effort 
should be part of a regional transportation study, not 


just one for Tysons Corner.” 


Tysons is growing, but at the pace that planning for 
the center is going ahead now, Mr. Wirz does not see 
planning catching up with growth. “I don’t want to say 
that commercial development in Europe is planned 
more effectively than it is in America,” he explains, but 
he admits that in Europe, such a regional center could 
not have sprung up without integrating public trans- 
portation. Mr. Wirz feels that people should at least 
have the option of using public transportation 
(Metrorail) to reach Tysons Corner. While there may 
be a Dulles Airport Metro line in the future, any 
Tysons station would be on the periphery of the 


commercial area. Even adding lanes to routes 7 and 


123 and building a parallel road to the Dulles Access 
Road will not be complete until the end of the 1980s. 

In the next five years, Mr. Wirz predicts, things will 
only get worse. O 
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The university library Ree its 
oser new evision 
news eal facility 


in January. For the first time in 
Washington area, scholars 
viewing access to a decade’s 
history via the TV screen. The 
ieg is unique because it 


puts GW in the position of 


C ow one of the two uni- 
versities in the nation 
where students and 
an most effectively study 
ews TV news. Located in the lib- 
rary’ audiovisual depart- 
ment, the center records selected network news shows 
and special events news. News tapes are added to the 
archive maintained by Vanderbilt University. The co- 
operative arrangement, like an inter-library loan, but 
with video tapes rather than books, enables students 
and researchers at GW to borrow tapes from the 
Vanderbilt collection and from other archives. It takes 
about two weeks to receive the tapes, explains Fay C. 
Schreibman, head of the library’s audiovisual de- 
partment. Television News Index and Abstract, a 
guide to the Vanderbilt collection, provides scholars 
here with all the information they need to make their 
selections. 
“Before 1968,” laments William Adams, a visiting 
“very few 


scholars 


assistant professor of political science, 
records of entire newscasts as entities existed. While 
libraries subscribed to many obscure journals, the 
news source that Americans rely on more than any- 
thing else—TV news—has been unavailable to them.” 
Since 1968, the Vanderbilt Archive has recorded and 
indexed nightly weekday network news, and in the last 
few years, networks themselves have begun to keep 
more complete archives. 

While it’s true that the networks have film of many 
news events before °68, it is what happens to it when it 
becomes part of a newscast that intrigues political 
scientists, sociologists, and students of mass culture. 
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Among other things, they study just what events have 
been included in the news. Far more film is shot than 
shown . . . some researchers have estimated the ratio 
is 15:1. The number of seconds or minutes the event is 
given as well as how it is treated also affect our impres- 
sions and memory of news stories. As Dr. Adams 
points out, the use of tight shots, long shots, 
alternative camera angles, frequency of switching 
cameras, juxtaposition of shots, the news studio, news 
graphics, maps, and illustrations represent com- 
ponents of newscast images that must be manipulated 
by network news processors. The content that results 
is the most widely trusted and relied on source of 
national and international news. 

“The study of news content is important for two 
fundamental reasons,” says Dr. Adams. “Under- 
standing content is necessary for social scjentists con- 
cerned with the effects of news sources on public 
opinion. Assessing content is also seen as vital by those 
who believe that, in an open, plural society, no major 
institutions including the news media should be 
exempt from reasoned external criticism.” 

In December 1973, the archive received national 
attention when the Columbia Broadcasting System 
sued Vanderilt University charging that recording and 
archiving network news constituted a violation of 
copyright. After three years in adjudication proceed- 
ings, the lawsuit was dropped following passage of the 
Copyright Revision Act of 1976 which includes pro- 
visions assuring the legality of television news 
archives. 

Professor Adams is teaching an experimental 
course, “TV News: The Politics of Visibility.” The 
term research project requires each student to analyze 
a one-hour segment of network coverage of a 
particular episode such as the Eugene McCarthy 1976 
presidential campaign, human rights in Cambodia, or 
Sadat’s visit to Israel. Guest speakers for the course 
have included Roger Mudd, Lesley Stahl, Ann 
Compton, Peter Braestrup, Vic Gold, and Eric 
Barnouw. “One of the most significant arguments in 
political communications is the theory that the mass 


media set the political agenda. While the media don't 
necessarily tell people what to think, they may tell 
them what to think about,” says Adams. 

A $455,453 grant from the Sarah Scaife Founda- 
tion Inc., funded the GW facility and provided a 
reference and referral service to other TV news ar- 
chives such as the National Archives, CBS, NBC, 
ABC, and the Museum of Broadcasting. 

The television news study facility is open to all 
students and scholars of television news. It includes 
a 74-seat classroom with large-screen projection and 
video playback units for individual and small group 
viewing. Patrons use tapes from the Vanderbilt 
Archive obtained through the GW library and can 
also research subject matter of newscasts by con- 
sulting several indexes of television news. 

Professor Adams and Ms. Schreibman are the 
editors of Television Network News: Issues in 
Content Research published in 1978 by GW’s School 
of Public and International Affaris. The book is avail- 
able from SPIA-TV News Study Program, GWU, 
Washington, D.C. 20052. Orders should be prepaid 
with a $6 check or money order which covers postage 
and handling. O 


Fay Schreibman and Dr. William Adams 


ot O 


Using t o 
niques of the old 
masters, artist 
William YO ıs painting'a 75-foot mural for a 
saloon. The painting is one of the most important 
private commissions in the country, both in its scale 
and in its amount—a five-figure sum. Unlike the Re- 
naissance masters, however, the canvas won't inspire 
the religious or glorify a Medici. Its purpose is to 
enliven the scene for omelette eaters and beer drinkers 
at Clyde’s, the all-American bar gone suburban. 
Woodward, an assistant professor of painting in 
GW’s art department, came to the attention of Stuart 
Davidson, president of Clyde’s Inc., last summer. He 
and associate John Laytham are building a third 
Clyde’s (the first is in Georgetown, a second is in 
Columbia, Md.) near Tysons Corner Mall. “We had 
a $3.8 million building with a wall in the cafe area 75 
feet long and 5 feet high,” said Davidson. He had cast 
about for an appropriate decoration for the 
space...a Kelim or Gobelin tapestry, antique 
French wallpaper . . . nothing seemed right. “Finally 
we came across something similar to what we were 
looking for in the Cafe des Artists at One West 67th 
Street in New York.” The mural they found was done 
in the "30s; the artist is now dead. What Davidson 
wanted was a modern version of an old master’s com- 
position. A mixture of Raphael’s s “School of Athens,” 
Michelangelo’s Sistine Chapel ceiling, and Poussin’s 
landscape from “Funeral of Phocion,” witha bit of 40s 
Coca-Cola maiden thrown in. He got it. “Definitely 
not a bacchanal. It’s nymphs and satyrs cavorting in a 
sylvan glade,” intones Woodward, warming to a 20- 
foot brown wrapping paper fragment behind him. The 
figures, all nudes, are interspersed with an occasional 
mythical creature. “It’s an earthly paradise, a peace- 
able kingdom,” he says. 
“A mural of this kind represents the planned picture 
where the creative process is subdivided into steps,” 


Woodward explains. “The hardest part is composing 
the scenes, making figures echo other figures. Michel- 
angelo didn’t make up the Sistine Chapel as he went 
along. He did full-size cartoons first . . . In the 
cartoon stage the concept is worked out. Once this has 
been accomplished, the artist is free to focus on color 
and paint quality, viscosity, brushwork.” 

The cartoon (a term for a full-sized drawing) is 
transferred to several five- by 11-foot canvas panels 
with a pounce wheel, an instrument which looks likea 
miniature pizza cutter. It perforates the cartoon paper 
in the outlines of the figures. When the cartoon paper 
is held against the canvas, chalk dust is poured 
through the holes, leaving a faint outline of the figures 
on the canvas. 

Woodward will first underpaint the canvas in sepia. 
On top of this base coat he paints a brush painting in 
white, a process which is called underpainting in 
grisaille. Then the canvas is painted over in layers of 
color and transparent glazes. 

His models for this undertaking? Stockbrokers, 
salesmen, writers, dancers, his friends, and his Irish 
Setter Winston, who may or may not occupy a place in 
the finished product (patron Davidson prefers a 
cheeta instead). The dog, however, exhibits a lack of 
appreciation for the fact that he has probably been 
banished from the painting, and enjoys drowsing on 
the splintered wooden floor of Woodward’s LeDroit 
Building studio. Winston is more interested in the 
animal books from which Woodward extracts beasts 
in various poses for the mural. Other figures, sketched 
on brown paper, become tree trunks as Woodward 
flips off a patch depicting an alternative version. 
Meticulously executed cross-hatching is done in dark 
brown for the shadows, in white chalk for highlights. 

Woodward’s landscapes and other paintings from 
nature are represented in private collections in the 
Washington area and he has had numerous one-man 
shows. Painting on France’s rocky Brittany coast has 
fascinated him since he first took up a brush there in 
1961, turning him away from the abstract expression- 
ist school then popular in this country. In 1976 his 


Brittany work bore fruit for GW’s art department 
when he initiated the successful summer program in 
advanced fine arts in Brittany. 

His commissions include murals for the auditorium 
foyer at Eutaw School in Baltimore, and for the 
United Brotherhood of Teamsters in Washington. A 
recent commission was a facsimile of Raphael’s “Vi- 
sion of Constantine,” a fresco in the Vatican, for the 
George Washington Masonic Memorial in 
Alexandria. 

“But the Clyde’s mural is different,” he says. “This is 
my own work.” Before he leaves this spring for 
France, it should be completed. He does expect some 
help from his graduate students . . . just like the old 
masters, assistants will work dabbing in the detail. 

Clyde’s will hang the panels next fall. Go out to 
Tysons have a beer, and enjoy. O 
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Alumni in the News 


Robb Austin, BA 73, a former newspaper 
reporter, was elected in November to a two- 
year term in Pennsylvania’s House of Rep- 
resentatives. He represents the 39th district 
in Allegheny County near Pittsburgh. 


John A. Bates Jr., BS 71, is assistant vice 
president of Mutual Federal Savings and 
Loan Association, Norfolk. 


Charles E. Buckingham, MBA °61, is presi- 
dent of the American National Metric 
Council. 


The new chief justice of the Michigan 
Supreme Court is Mary S. Coleman, JD °39, 
the only woman ever elected to Michigan’s 
high court, and the third chief justice of a 
state supreme court. 


Peter Del Grosso, BA °50, is assistant post- 
master general of the engineering and techni- 
cal support department at Postal Service 
headquarters in Washington. 


Daryl A. Ferguson, DBA 71, is vice presi- 
dent of Central Telephone Company of Vir- 
ginia. He is a 17-year veteran of the tele- 
phone industry. 


Congressman Joseph L. Fisher, MAE °51 
(D-Va.), made the 1979 “Washingtonian of 
the Year” list for his effort in bringing the 
Washington metropolitan area together as a 
regional community instead of a jumble of 
cities and counties. Specific reasons, said 
Washingtonian magazine, included his 
work with Metro funding, and the Council 
of Governments’ air-quality monitoring sys- 
tem. 


Ivan W. Fitzwater, BSP 55, MA °59, EdD 
65, a professor of education at Trinity Uni- 
versity, San Antonio, Texas, has been 
chosen by the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Academy for School Executives as a 
Distinguished Professor of the Academy. 


E. M. Gershater, MSB 66, is executive 
speechwriter and communications specialist 
for the Timken Company in Canton, Ohio. 


Julian Goodman, BA °48, chairman of the 
executive committee of the National Broad- 
casting Company, retires from NBC this 
May. Mr. Goodman served as GW’s annual 
Fund Chairman from 1974 to 1976. 


Virginia National Bank’s Trust Division has 
named Michael L. Hayden, MBA 76, a vice 
president and regional trust officer of its 
Richmond office. Hayden has been with 
VNB since 1972. 


Henry C. Heine, BA 48, is senior vice presi- 
dent of Union Trust Company in Connecti- 
cut. Working in the trust division at the New 
Haven and Stamford executive office, he 
will be responsible for the investment de- 
partment of the trust division. 


Richard W. Jensen, MS 70, received the 
Commander’s Cross of the Order of Merit of 
the Federal Republic of Germany for his 
work in strengthening German-American 
relations during a recent tour of duty in 
Europe. Colonel Jensen is now stationed at 
Ft. Lewis, Washington. 


Bernard Koteen, MBA ’46, is among new 
members of the board of trustees of the Cor- 


John Bates Peter Del Grosso 


Ethel Simon- 
Mc Williams 


Larry Mihlon 


coran Gallery of Art. Koteen is senior part- 
ner of the law firm Koteen and Burt. 


Paul A. Lewis, MBA %6, is manager of mar- 
keting research for BFGoodrich General 
Products Division. 


Barnard College’s new associate director of 
development is Rose Low, AA °52. She was 
formerly executive assistant to the vice presi- 
dent of development and alumnae affairs at 
Dartmouth College. 


For his suggestion that tin-coated conduc- 
tors be used in EPP power cables, Robert M. 
McKechnie, MEE °63, earned an award 
from the commander of the Electrical Power 
Lab at the Army’s Mobility Equipment Re- 
search and Development Command. The 
suggestion resulted in a $150,000 savings. 


Gustavo A. Mellander, BA ’59, MA 60, 
PhD ’65, has been elected to the board of 
trustees of the New Jersey Council of His- 
panics in Higher Education. 


Lawrence F. Mihlon, BA °58, vice president 
of corporate relations for the Singer Com- 
pany, was executive producer of the film 
adaptation of the Saint Exupéry classic 
Night Flight televised in January by Singer. 


John L. Miller, MBA ‘67, has been appoint- 
ed executive vice president of the Maine 
Health Care Association. 


Paul Lewis Rose Low 


Nash’s “Pioneer Woman” 


Eric P. Mink, BA °69, a St. Louis Post- Dis- 
patch reporter, won recognition by the Na- 
tional Press Club for excellence in consumer 
journalism under its “continuing coverage” 
category. Mink’s stories appeared in 
“Dollars/ Sense,” the Post-Dispatch’s week- 
ly consumer news-and-features supplement. 


Charles L. Mitchell Jr., MS 68, is director of 
market planning for the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. He began 
his Bell System career in 1961 with C&P. 


Ferrarelle, Italy’s largest selling mineral 
water, will soon be distributed in the United 
States. Edward H. Opack, BA ’61, 
Sangemini International’s new vice presi- 
dent for marketing is heading the American 
campaign. 


James B. Rodgers, MS ’65, was recently de- 
corated by the government of Argentina 
with the Orden de Mayo Al Merito Naval. 
Captain Rodgers heads the Western Hemi- 
sphere Branch of Politico-Military Policy in 
the office of the Chief of Naval Operations. 


Ethel Simon-McWilliams, MAE 771, has 
joined the Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory as director of the educational 
services division. The laboratory is a private- 
nonprofit institution which conducts educa- 
tional research and development. 


Major General Ralph H. Spanjer, BS ’62, 
MA ’67, superintendent of the Marine Mili- 
tary Academy in Harlingen, Texas, has been 
elected national president of the Marine 
Corps Aviation Association. 


Larry S. Toulouse, MA °68, has been named 
staff vice president-passenger marketing for 
Trans World Airlines, Inc. 


Inge vonLewinski-Wiedamann, BS °32, en- 
rolled in law school when most of her con- 
temporaries were retiring. She received her 
law degree from Stetson University in Flor- 
ida and is a title lawyer and a partner in the 
firm of Tom B. Walker in Winter Haven, 
Fla. She is the only attorney in her little 
home town of Eagle Lake. Her father, a well- 
known international lawyer, served in the 
German diplomatic service after World War 
I, and was located in Washington for many 
years. 


Robert Watt, MBA ‘69, is vice president of 
General Research Corporation in McLean. 
Concurrently, he has also been appointed 
director of GRC’s management systems divi- 
sions. 


The new president of Bay Path Junior 
College in East Longmeadow, Mass., is 
Jeanette Wright, BA ’56. Dr. Wright began 
her association with the college in 1958, 
when she was hired as an instructor in psy- 
chology. Since 1967, she has been vice presi- 
dent for academic affairs. 


Alumni Artists 


Melanie Maholick, BA °72, is co-editor of a 
film which has been nominated for an 
Academy Award as a documentary feature. 
“With Babies and Banners: The Story of the 
Women’s Emergency Brigade” is about the 
women’s role in the great General Motors 
sitdown strike of 1937. Maholick, a 
Washington independent filmmaker, has 
also coproduced three other films on 
women. 


Mary H. Nash, BA 773. Paintings and 
drawings included in the Christmas show at 
Pyramid Galleries Ltd., Washington; in a 
group show at Janet Fleisher Gallery, Phila- 
delphia; and in the show “15 Artists” at the 
Osuna Gallery, Washington. A dozen new 
pieces will appear in a group show in Sep- 
tember at Image Gallery, Stockbridge, 
Mass. Nash’s work has appeared on four 
Magazine covers in Virginia, Washington, 
and Massachusetts in recent months. 


Charles A. Sawchenko Jr., BA 65, MFA 
76, an exhibit of recent paintings in a two- 
person show opening May 29 at Touchstone 
Gallery, 2130 P St., NW. Sawchenko was 
elected president of the board of directors of 
the Touchstone Gallery Corporation 
recently. 
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Susan E. Aud, BA 27, Silver Spring 
John E. Beck, BS "48, Alexandria 
Margaret A. Bird, BLS °32, Alexandria 


Anna Bischoff, BA °28, January 8, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Mary C. Bowler, MAE °55, Washington 


Carl J. Butkus, BSP ‘49, MAE ’67, 
Washington 


William B. Calderwood, MA 772, 
Augusta, Ga. 


John W. Casey Jr., BSE %62, August 28, 
East New Market, Md. 


David L. Cornthwaite, EdD 72, 
November 28, Baltimore 


Bessie W. Cramer, BAE °34, July 


Harry B. Dalzell, BA °49, January 18, 
Cambridge, Md. 


George E. Decker, BME °56, McLean 
Elizabeth Denit, BA "30, Arlington 


James G. Dern, BA °37, December 10, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Richard E. Dowling, BA °52, Silver 
Spring 


Alumni Authors 


Mildred C. Baruch, BA °36, Civil War Union 
Monuments, written with Ellen J. Beckman. 
The illustrated book lists more than 2,600 
Union monuments, markers, and memorials 
in the 50 states. Sculptors are catalogued by 
name and birthplace. Union Monuments, 
Daughters of Union Veterans, Franklin 
P.O. Box 7738, Washington, D.C. 20044. 
$9.95. 


Pauline A. Keehn, BA %65. The Effect of 
Epidemic Diseases on the Natives of North 
America; an Annotated Bibliography. 
Survival International, 36 Craven St., 
London WC2N 5NG, England, $5. 


Jay Lounsbury, BA 70. Discontinued and 
Renamed Post Offices in the Zip Era, 
1963-1978. Published privately. 2508 
Lakehurst Ave., Forestville, Md. 20028. 


Hardin W. Masters, 52. Edgar Lee Masters, 
A Biographical Sketchbook about a 
Famous American Author. The storyteller, 


Hardin W., is the poets son. Fairleigh 
Dickinson University Press and Associated 
University Presses, London. $10. 


Thomas L. Morrison, MD °55. Reparation 
and Change: Psychological Aspects of 
Social Innovation. (With James C. Miller, 
Philip G. Rourke, George H. Davis, Richard 
A. Howenstine, and Harvey D. Reed.) 
Cego Publications, P.O. Box 57018, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20037, 1978. 


Marjorie H. Robbins, BA °’48, MA 48, EdS 
%68. Feed My Sheep. Questions and answers 
for the Christian and potential Christian. 
Exposition Press, New York, N.Y., 1979. 
$4.50. 


Robert Shosteck, BA °39, MA °53. Campers’ 
Park Guide. A 700-page paperback cover- 
ing recreation areas of 16 Atlantic states and 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and West Virginia. 
EPM Publications, Box 490, McLean, Va. 
22101. $9.95 plus $1 handling. 


These Pot Runners 
Didn’t Get Away 


Vice Admiral Robert H. Scarborough, 
MSIA 71, a recent speaker in the School of 
Public and International Affairs luncheon 
series, recounted some enigmatic Coast 
Guard duty trying to halt water- and air- 
borne drug traffic originating in South 
America. 

During a routine seizure of 35 tons of 
Marijuana from a “mother ship,” said the 
vice commandant of the Coast Guard, “we 
arrested and removed the crew, replacing 
them with a Coast Guard crew to bring the 
ship to port. Just then a light aircraft circled 
overhead. After three good looks, and witha 
Coast Guard clipper in full view, the plane 
dropped a message outlining details of a 
Proposed drug transaction.” 


“We didn’t have much experience as drug 
salesmen, but we showed up at the appoint- 
ed place and time,” he said. “After the buyers 
appeared on a U.S. pleasure boat and began 
taking the marijuana they had ‘ordered’ off 
shelves in the hold, we arrested them too.” 

Though only 10 to 12 percent of the traf- 
fic into this country is intercepted, he ex- 
plained, Coast Guard officials are hoping 
that a more reasonable law enforcement ap- 
proach in the Caribbean may result from 
negotiations with Latin American countries. 
At present the Coast Guard can seize drugs, 
but must send the offending crews back to 
their home countries unpunished. 

SPIA alumni luncheons will continue this 
spring and fall. Call (202) 676-6240 for infor- 
mation. 


Stephen D. Dunne, MSA 773, Alexandria 


Robert W. Eaves, MAE °33, EdD “40, 
January 16, Arlington 


The family suggests expressions of 
sympathy be in the form of contributions 
to the Dr. Robert Wendell Eaves 
Memorial Fund, Library 701, GWU, 
Washington, D.C. 20052 


C. Elliott Garver, BA °50, January 10, 
Alexandria 


Elisabeth H. Gazin, BA °24, Washington 


Rita R. German, MA 771, November 10, 
Four Corners, Mont. 


Christian J. Goll, MA °58, Annandale 
Charles L. Gordon, BS °39, Bethesda 
Lewis P. Hartman, BA °58, McLean 
Grace W. Horton, 61, February, Arlington 
Amy B. Hunter, AA °33, Washington 


Olaf M. Hustvedt, MS °14, December 22, 
Washington 


Robert H. Johansen, BA °53, October 11, 
Baltimore 


Frances A. Johnson, BA °37, MA "39, 
February 4 


Thomas O. Jones, BA 29, November 30, 
Greensboro, N.C. 


Chester C. Kurinsky, MSE 60, 
Silver Spring 


Stanley T. Lonberger, BEE °54, 
Washington 


John H. McAuliffe, BA °52, February 22, 
Chevy Chase 


Joseph McNaughton, BS 771, Falls Church 


Robert H. McNeil, BA °24, February 4, 
Blacksburg, Va. 


Maude J. Millington, BA °12, Silver Spring 
Robert L. Morris, 61, McLean 


Ras A. Nielsen, BSP ’33, March 4, 
Washington 


Donald J. O’Meara, MA 65, 
December 20, West Palm Beach, Fla. 


Carol B. Pauling, BBA 78, March 2, 
Arlington 


Dorothy T. Paxton, EdS °73,Opelousas, La. 


Dorothy B. Scott, MA °20, December 31, | 
Arlington 


Fred E. Shoemaker, BS ’21, December 20, 
Washington 


David Silberman, MA 69, PhD 71, 
Silver Spring 


Howard W. Silsby, BS °32, August 1, 
Arlington 


Robert K. Snow, BA °52, Annandale, Va. 


Margaret K. Speidel, BAE °16, July 20, 
Charlottesville, Va. 


Bert Thoms, BA "47, MA °49, 
December 12, Annapolis, Md. 


Harry W. Titus, PhD °31, February 13, 
Dover, N.J. 


John P. Wilbern, MBA, °58, Falls Church 


Mathilde D. Williams, BA °25, MA 29, 
Washington 


Faculty/Staff Deaths 


Mahmoud Mourad, professor of medi- 
cine, March 18, Greenburgh, N.Y., in an 
automobile accident. The family suggests 
that expressions of sympathy be in the 
form of contributions to two funds: the 
Islamic Center, 2551 Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008 and the 
Mourad Memorial Fund, GW Medical 
Center, 901 23rd St, NW, Washington, 
D.C. 20037. 


An Anonymous Gift 


Received by GW via the U.S. Postal Service f 
April 18: “Enclosed is a Postal Money Order at 
in the amount of $120 to be used as a contri- 
bution to the George Washington University E 
Annual Fund. This money order represents ! 
the amount of money I took from a file cabi- 

net in the Engineering School more than 10 

years ago. I have been sorry all of these years 

that I took the money and I return it to you 

as part of my own repentance for the theft.” 


Alumni Service Awards 
To Be Presented June 3 


This year’s Alumni Service Award Recep- 
tion will take place in Marvin Center Ball- 
room June 3 from 3:30 to 5:30 p.m. Three 
will be honored for their outstanding ser- 
vice to the university and to its alumni 
organizations. Recipients of service awards 
in past years have also been invited for a 
special plaque presentation. 

The following will receive service awards 
this June. 

Richard J. Pronk, BSE ’58, has served for 
more than seven years in various offices of 
the Engineering Alumni Association. Dur- 
ing this time his activities included helping 
locate “lost alumni” addresses, improving 
the alumni record-keeping systems. Mr. 
Pronk has also served as a member of the 
board of directors of the Engineering 
Alumni Association, on the by-laws com- 
mittee, and as treasurer, secretary, vice presi- 
dent, and president of the engineering 
alumni group. 


Richard A. Ward, BA 61, JD ’65, active 
in alumni affairs since his graduation, has 
served on the executive committee (now the 
board of directors) of the Law Alumni Asso- 
ciation, and has worked on recruitment and 
traveled extensively to visit alumni groups 
across the country. He has played an active 
role in organizing lawyers for the “George 
Calling” telethons, and served on the Dean 
Search Committee for the law school. 

Frances L. Ware, a member of Columbian Í 
Women for 15 years, completes a two-year P 
term as president of the organization in 1979. E 
Columbian Women awards tuition benefits ! 
totalling $15,000 annually to undergraduate E: 
and graduate students at GW. Ms. Ware has E 
been elected to several offices within the or- 
ganization and is also a member of Phi Delta | 
Gamma, a group which is also active in pro- E; 
viding scholarship assistance. For several ti 
years she was the elected editor of the Phi 
Delta Gamma Journal. 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


The Alumni Relations Office invites you 
to a party that has already been held: 


Alumni College 1979 

with Dr. Edward Teller 

Airlie House, Warrenton, Virginia 
August 3-7 


The party to which we refer, of course, is 
the energy binge that we have been en- 
joying throughout our lifetimes. 


The Alumni Relations Office is well aware 
of the fact that by now you have been 
saturated with more news and informa- 
tion that you care to digest about the oil 
crisis: embargo threats, escalating prices, 
OPEC, depletion allowances, deregula- 
tion, rationing. There will soon be a time, 
however, when such news will no longer 
be reported . . . when dwindling petro- 
leum supplies have quite simply run dry. 


This year’s expanded Alumni College 
(four full days) will be an educational ex- 
perience which will address itself to a fore- 
seeable future. The program will focus on 
solar and nuclear power, biomass, and 
other possible solutions to the energy 
crisis. What were once debatable alterna- 
tives are becoming our only choices. 


The faculty includes one of the most 


prominent names in the area of alternative 
energy today: Dr. Edward Teller, the 


Summer ’79 
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Eastern Europe in July, or Ireland in 
August. If you are undecided about your 
vacation plans this summer, may we 
persuade you to consider these two ex- 
citing tours sponsored by the university’s 
General Alumni Association? 


The trip to Eastern Europe includes 
Prague, Bratislava (the capital of 
Slovakia, perched above the Danube in 
the Carpathians) and Budapest. This 10- 
day trip is slated for July 16-26, and will 
be accompanied by Dr. Sharon Wolchick, 
a member of George Washington’s Sino- 
Soviet Institute, and a specialist in Eastern 
European affairs. The $949 cost includes 
all round-trip transportation on a 
regularly scheduled Czechoslovak Airlines 
flight, all accommodations, breakfasts and 
dinners, and a number of sightseeing 
tours. And Prague and Budapest are two 
European capitals where the purchasing 
power of the dollar continues to be 
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More on Alumni Tours Program, 


Dr. Edward Teller 


internationally renowned physicist who 
served as a chief designer of the atomic 
and hydrogen bombs, consultant to the 
U.S. government on energy, and Director 
Emeritus of the Livermore Radiation 
Laboratory in California. Also on the 
faculty will be representatives from the 
U.S. Office of Technology Assessment, the 
Department of Energy, the U.S. Office of 
Conservation, and vatious GW faculty 
members in energy and conservation. 


In addition to the energy program and 
Airlie House’s magnificent recreational 


If chicken paprika, or Smetana, or the 
Danube fail to interest you, consider a 10- 
day tour of Ireland, with overnight stops 
(in first class accommodations, of course) 
in Limerick, Cork, the fabulous Ring of 
Kerry, Joyce’s Dublin, and Ennis (near 
Shannon). This tour is priced at $875 per 
person, and includes round trip air trans- 
portation on a regularly scheduled TWA 
707 flight, all accommodations, breakfasts 
and dinners (save in Dublin, where you 
will have a chance to explore on your 
own the city’s eateries), all transfers, and a 
number of sightseeing tours in Dublin, the 
Ring of Kerry, and Glendalough, a fifth 
century monastic settlement. Ireland’s 
climate is most felicitous in August and 
early September. 


For information, return the coupon or call 
the Alumni Relations Office at (202) 676- 
6435. 


facilities, participants will be able to enroll 
in any one of three special mini-courses 
taught each afternoon: astronomy, the 
written word, or a special music history 
course taught by Professor George 
Steiner, chairman of the university’s music 
department and former concertmaster of 
the National Symphony. 


For information and registration, contact: 
Robert Garber, Alumni Relations Office, 
Alumni House, GWU, Washington, DC 
20052, (202) 676-6435. 


3 Registration 


Ij Please send me information on the following trips: 


Eastern Europe 
July 16-26 


Ireland 
August 26-September 5 


Mail to: 


Alumni Relations Office 
714 21st Street, NW 
Washington, D.C. 20052 


Name. Class (if any) 

enna mal OS Bie tine Seti?! i riety iy gi) a 
City State Zip 

Phone: Home! ) Business ) 


George Washington University Travel Program 


GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


Presidential Travel 
President Lloyd E. Elliott will be traveling 
west this year. If you live in these areas, 
look for an invitation soon. 


June 4 Denver 

June 5 Seattle 

June 6 San Francisco 
June 7 Los Angeles 
June 8 San Diego 


Job Search 


“Organizing the Job Search,” a seminar 

for alumni sponsored by the Career 

Services Office, will be held from 7-9 p.m. 

June 13 in the Alumni House lounge. Call 
676-6435 for reservations. 
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Culture & Etc. 
MAY 


22 

Lisner at Noon pre- 
sents the Washington 
Civic Opera with 
excerpts from “La 
Boheme,” 12:15 pm, 
Lisner Aud., 21st 
and H Sts., free 
Audience may bring 
box lunch. Informa- 
tion: 676-6800 


GW Folkdancers 
meet every Tuesday 
evening (except for 
the last three weeks 
in August) 7-11 pm, 
Marvin Center Ball- 
room, open to the 
public, $1.25 admis- 
sion 


24-June 29 
“Window Paintings” 
by Michael Clark, 
Dimock Gallery 


25-26 

GW Medical Alumni 
Association Reunion 
Weekend, including 
scientific sessions on 
“Sports Medicine” 
both days. Informa- 
tion: 676-3508 


26 

GW Medical Alumni 
Association Reunion 
Dinner, 6:30-7:30 pm; 
Cocktail Reception, 
7:30 pm; Dinner, 
Sheraton Park 

Hotel. Information: 
676-3508 


29 

Lisner at Noon 
presents Ronald 
Popeski, classical 
pianist, 12:15 pm, 
Lisner Aud., 21st 
and H Sts., free. 
Audience may bring 
box lunch. Informa- 
tion: 676-6800 


30 

Legal Assistant Pro- 
gram information 
session, CEW, held 
on campus the last 
Wednesday of each 
month, 12:15 pm. 
Information: 
676-6100 


Publication Special- 
ist Program informa- 
tion session, CEW, 
held on campus the 
last Wednesday of 
each month, 12 
noon. To attend call 
676-6100 


JUNE 


1-2 

University Theater 
dramatic production 
of Gilbert & Sul- 
livan’s Jolanthe, 8 
pm, Marvin Theater. 
Information: 676- 
6178 


6 

Landscape Architect 
Assistant Program 
information session, 
CEW, held the first 
Wednesday of each 
month, 12 noon, 
University Library 
6th floor conference 
room. To attend call 
676-6100 


18-23 

Summer Engineer- 
ing seminar for out- 
standing high school 
seniors interested in 
engineering. In- 
formation: 676-6158 


SEPTEMBER 

25 

“A Faculty Recital: 
Performances of 
Literature by Faculty 
of the Department of 
Speech and Drama,” 
8 pm, Marvin 
Theater, free 

The Student Activi- 
ties Office (676-6555) 
provides information 
on summer activities 
and programs for the 
university com- 
munity. “This Month 
in Washington,” a 
monthly calendar of 
campus and area 
events, is available at 
the Marvin Center 
Information Desk 
and at the Student 
Activities Office, 
Marvin Center 425. 
Call 676-NEWS for 
a daily news 
recording of campus 
events. 

The Career Services 
Office offers work- 
shops on resume 
writing, interview- 
ing, and organizing a 
job search to assist 
GW student and 
alumni job seekers. 
Information: 
676-6495 


Legally 
Speaking 


Information: Law 
Alumni Office 
676-6420 


MAY 
25 


GW Law Associa- 
tion Board of Direc- 
tors and Annual 
Meeting, Marvin 
Center 


JUNE 


1 

GW Law Associa- 
tion breakfast, 
Georgia Bar, Savan- 
nah 


14 

GW Law Associa- 
tion reception, 
Maryland State Bar, 
Spa Room, Hotel 
Fontainbleau, 
Ocean City 


16 

GW Law Associa- 
tion reception, 
Florida Bar, Disney- 
world, Orlando 


23 

GW Law Associa- 
tion breakfat, Vir- 
ginia State Bar an- 
nual meeting, 
Virginia Beach 


29 ‘ 
GW Law Associa- 
tion breakfast, Texas 
State Bar, San 
Antonio. Speaker: 
Dean-designate Pro- 
fessor Jerome A. 
Barron, National 
Law Center 


AUGUST 


13 

GW Law Associa- 
tion reception 
luncheon, Ameri- 
can Bar Association 
annual meeting, 
Ramada Inn/Con- 
vention Center, 
Dallas. Speaker: 
Dean Jerome A. 
Barron, National 
Law Center 


25 

First Year Law 
Student Breakfast, 
Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D.C 


SEPTEMBER 


14 

GW Law Associa- 
tion breakfast, 
Washington State 
Bar, Vancouver, 
British Columbia. 
Speaker: Dean 
Jerome A. Barron, 
National Law Center 


19 

GW Law Associa- 
tion luncheon, Cali- 
fornia State Bar, Los 
Angeles Bonaventure 
Hotel, Los Angeles. 
Speaker: Dean 
Jerome A. Barron, 
National Law Center 


Medically 
Speaking _ 


GW physicians 
appear Mondays, 
Wednesdays, Fridays 
and weekends on 
“Health File” to dis- 
cuss health-related 
topics such as head- 
aches, hypertension, 
and what you should 
tell and ask your 
doctor when getting 
a prescription. The 
series is broadcast on 
WDVM-TV channel 
9 Eyewitness News. 


“Health Call,” a 
health information 
radio program, 
features GW health 
professionals, and is 
aired live each 
Monday from 11 am 
to 12 noon on 
WAMU-FM (88.5). 


MAY 

21 

Health Call— 
Mervyn Elgart, 


MD (Dermatology) 
and Martin Braun, 
MD (Dermatology) 
“Summer Skin 
Problems and Skin 
Cancer” 


28 

Health Call—Can- 
celled due to 
Memorial Holiday 


Summertime 
MAY 
14 


Ist Summer Session 
Registration, Build- 
ing K. Classes May 
15-June 6 


JUNE 

11 

2nd Summer Session 
Registration, Build- 
ing K. Classes June 
12-July 17 


JULY 


19 

3rd Summer Session 
Registration, Build- 
ing K. Classes July 
20-August 23 


Information and 
class schedule: Office 
of Summer Sessions 
676-6360 


Summer 
Special 
Programs 


MAY 


14 

Summer Dance 
Workshop with guest 
artist Beverly Brown 
teaching Dance 
Technique and a 
Sound and Dance 
Improvisation Work- 
shop. Classes may be 
taken non-credit. Re- 
gistration informa- 
tion: 676-6577 


Non-degree seeking 
students who wish to 
take summer Special 
Program courses 
should apply to the 
Office of Admis- 
sions, Rice Hall, 2nd 
floor, 2121 Eye St., 
at least two weeks 
prior to registration. 
JUNE 

11 

Judaic Studies Sum- 
mer Institute Regis- 
tration. Classes June 


l l-July 3. Informa- 
tion: 676-6327 


Russian-East Asian 
Studies Program. 
Classes June 1l l-July 
15. Information: 
676-6340 

JULY 

19 

Russian-East Asian 
Studies Program. 
Classes July 19- 
August 23. Informa- 
tion: 676-6340 


AUGUST 

20 

Tourism Program 
Registration. Classes 
August 20-31. In- 
formation: 676-7087 


Advancing 
Your Estate 


JUNE 


9 

“Advanced Estate 
Planning,” seminar 
sponsored by GW 
Development Office, 
Marvin Theater, 9 
am-12:30 pm. In- 
formation: 676-6414 


Commence- 
ment 


MAY 
20 


National Law 
Center, 1:30 pm, 
Smith Center. 
Speaker: The Hon- 
orable Wade H. 
McCree, Jr., 
Solicitor General of 
the United States. 


25 

Medical Center, 3:30 
pm, Lisner 
Auditorium. 
Speaker: Former 
Rep. Paul G. Rogers 
(D-Fla.) who chaired 
the House Subcom- 
mittee on Health and 
the Environment. 


GW ’79 
Summer Sessions 


You’ll find more than 500 graduate and 
undergraduate courses at George Washington 
University this summer. Our three Summer 
Sessions are scheduled 


May 14 - June 6 (3 weeks) 
June 11 - July 17 (5 weeks) 
July 19 - August 23 (5 weeks) 


Accounting ¢ American Studies ¢ Anthropology ¢ 
Art è Art Therapy Ħ Biochemistry © Biological 
Sciences * Business Administration ¢ Chemistry ¢ 
Chinese ¢ Classics © Economics ® Education ¢ 
Engineering and Applied Science (Civil, 
Mechanical, and Environmental; Electrical 
Engineering and Computer Science; Engineering 
Administration; Operations Research) ¢ English ¢ 
English as a Foreign Language Ħ Environmental 
Studies ¢ Experimental Programs ¢ Forensic 
Sciences * French ¢ Genetics © Geography and 
Regional Science ¢ Geology ¢ German ¢ Health 
Care Administration ¢ History e Human Kinetics 
and Leisure Studies ¢ Italian ¢ Journalism ¢ 
Management Science + Mathematics ¢ 
Microbiology * Music ¢ Pathology ¢ Pharmacology 
è Philosophy ¢ Physics ¢ Physiology © Political 
Science ¢ Psychology ¢ Public Administration 
Radiological Sciences ¢ Religion Ħ Russian ¢ 
Sociology * Spanish ® Special Education ¢ Speech 
and Drama ® Statistics e Urban and Regional 
Planning © Women’s Studies 

Plus special programs in Advanced Fine Arts 
Study in Brittany, France ¢ Environmental Issues aii 
for Washington Area Teachers Ħ Field Archeology 

and Conservation in St. Mary’s County, Md. e 

Field Biology in the Great Smoky Mountains ¢ 

Field Study in Mexico and Central America ¢ 

Folklore in America è Judaic Studies Summer 

Institute © Russian-East Asian Studies Program ¢ 

Summer Dance Workshop ¢ Summer Institute in 

Speech Pathology and Audiology * Tourism ¢ 

Intercultural Communication 


Send me GW’s ’79 Summer class schedule. 
Name 
Address 

Zip 
Mail to Summer Sessions, George Washington 
University, Washington, D.C. 20052 


For more information 
and a class schedule, 


ated h il th n 
LAA 
676-636 


GW is an equal opportunity institution. 
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It wasn't quite “Animal House” 
as pledges to an honorary frater- 
nity queued for an initiation 
ceremony. The plaque on the 
mantel next to the ladies’ shoes 
identifies the location as Tau Ep- 
silon Phi house. Below, sorority 
sisters in white gowns entertain 
prospective members at rush. 


es 
The George Washington University 
Washington, DC 20052 
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